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sinner's choice, and that the best way to get at the con*
sinner is to organize him for the purpose of consultation.
No amount of paper knowledge, hardly any amount,
even, of skilled administration, will compensate for the
absence of effective interest in the results of policy. The
civil servant too easily assumes that the absence of criti-
cism is the presence of satisfaction. That is far from being
the case. The real way to know what the public wants
is to organize it to say what it wants; no amount of
expertize will ever compensate for the absence of that
pronouncement. And the real way, too, to get to know
what it wants is to associate it with criticism of what it
is receiving. The more fully that, again, is organized,
the more effective will be our safeguards against the
mayor ills of bureaucracy.

The daily experience of the average citizen testifies to
the growth of executive power in this country. Some erf
it has been achieved at the expense of Parliament; the
increase in delegated legislation is one of the most notable
procedural changes of the last thirty years. Some of it,
also, has been achieved at the expense of the Courts of
Law; ministers have been increasingly entrusted with
quasi-judicial, and even fully judicial powers, which have
partially, or even fully, excluded the operation of the rule
of law. We have been offered grave warnings against
the consequences of this evolution. It is the "new des-
potism"; it is "bureaucracy triumphant." So eminent
a protagonist as the Lord Chief Justice of England has
descended into the arena to insist upon the importance
to public liberty erf a return to the ancient ways.
The protest against the growth of delegated legislation
collapses as soon as it is submitted to serious scrutiny.
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